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will, is Qualitatively different from it   For this reason punish-
ment is not retribution at all: it is chastisement

But punishment aims to influence not only the individual
punished, but the general consciousness of right This has
been disturbed by the transgression, and it will be set at
rest when it sees that the transgressing will has expiated
its wrongdoing through the suffering it undergoes in turn.
Again, while the idea of expiation corresponds in part to
that of retribution, the two are not wholly identical. For
when we consider expiation in its essential nature, we find
that it has both an active and a passive significance. The
individual may expiate a wrong action by voluntarily under-
going some evil which expresses his own inner wish that
the wrong had not been done. Or he may perform in-
voluntary expiation, when the social will to which he is
subordinated inflicts an evil on him, to make him feel that
his wrongdoing was itself an evil, and repent of it as such,
Now punishment is primarily this second kind of expiation,
imposed on the guilty subject and passively received by
him. But it may become active expiation, if the penalty
inflicted arouses the consciousness of guilt with sufficient
intensity to make the culprit regard the punishment he
3gets as deserved, or even welcome. Anyone who has sought
out in the solitude of their cells those guilty of the graver
crimes must acknowledge that while such cases are not
the most frequent, they occur often enough to represent
one object which punishment must always have in view.
This is the only way in which it can become a means of
discipline, in the sense of chastising in order to educate.
One of its objects, and not the least important, must always
be that which, according to the reformatory theory, is its
exclusive end. But to attain this end we must not follow
the extreme partisans of the reformatory theory, and confuse
punishment indiscriminately with any of the other means